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* @ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUR KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,”—Cowper. 





UNDER THE PADDLE-WHEBLS, 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE ON THE HOOGHLY. 


Tue Hon. East India Company’s good ship the “ Croco- 
dile,” on board of which I was a middy, had been lying 
in the Hooghly, off Calcutta, for some few days, when a 
low fever broke out among the crew, and speedily carried 
off several men. The captain, after communicating 
with Government House, determined to go for a trip to 
the “ Sandheads,” hoping that a good blow of the fresh 
sea breeze might do more than the doctors had been 
able to effect by changing the dictary of the ship’s com- 
pany, and using other means to check the epidemic 
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from further spreading. That morning a fine petty 
officer, the captain of the afterguard, had succumbed to 
the attacks of the dread disease, and in the evening, 
according to custom in India, a burying party was told 
off to perform the last offices for our deceased shipmate. 

This made the fifth consecutive day on which this 
melancholy duty had devolved on us, and the repetition 


became depressing to the spirits of the men. Three 
boats’ crews were called away, and I went in charge of 
one of them. ‘The third lieutenant, in the first cutter, 
was sent in command of the party, and, as is always cus- 
tomary in the navy on such occasions, the officers went 
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in full dress, and the sailors also in their best rig. We 
landed, marched through the town to the European burial- 
ground, which, if I remember correctly, is a°good two 
miles, or perhaps three; from the river Hooghly, and 
the impressive funeral service of our church having been 
read over the remains of the deceased sailor, and his 
body lowered into the grave, the men wére formed again 
four deep, and marched back to the boats: When we 
left the graveyard it was getting dusk, and as there is 
little or no twilight in the East, long before we reached 
the “ ghaut,” or landing place, it was dark; and there 
being no moon, and the stars completely obscured by 
heavy clouds that had been driven over the heavens 
by the rising wind, the night was literally “black as a 
wolf’s mouth.” 

At that time of the year (it was just after the S.W. 
monsoons had ceased to blow, early in the month of 
October) there were what are called “ freshets ;” that 
is, the ebb tide runs a very short time, but during that 
time with tremendous force, at the rate often of seven 
knots an hour. No boats attempt during these very 
strong freshets to pull directly against the tide, for it 
would be almost labour lost. The “modus operandi” 
on such occasions is this: you pull up in shore for at 
least half a mile above the point sought to be gained, 
and then, after recruiting your crew's strength by a 
short rest, give way out into the middle of the stream, 
and drop down for whichever side of the ship you desire 
to make, keeping the bows of the boat up the river, and 
all the oars just dipping in the water, so that if required 
you can pull the boat either to starboard or port. There 
are always ropes kept ready coiled at the gangways on 
board ships moored in the stream ; and the quartermaster 
as you near the ship throws one to the bowmen, who are 
prepared to make it fast immediately to the foremost 
thwarts, and this brings the boat up “all standing.” 
Should the first rope miss its aim and fall into the water, 
there ought to be always a second ready to hand, as it 


is a serious thing to miss the ship; and, if the freshet | 


is strong, it will take perhaps some hours to place you 
again in a favourable position for another “ heave.” 

“ In this connection,” as the Yankees say, I remember, 
on one occasion, the captain’s gig, manned by six of the 
strongest oarsmen in the ship, after pulling in shore in 
the way described, dropped down the stream, but the rope 
slipping through the bowman’s hands, missed the frigate. 
When Captain H. fetched the opposite shore, he repeated 
the manceuyre, and with success, but he was four hours 
from the time he left the ghaut ab Calcutta till he 
fetched the ship, although she did not lie much more 
than two hundred yards off the landing-stage; and I can 
assure my readers when he had gained that desired con- 
summation, and walked his quarter-deck, “the lord of 
all he surveyed,” he did not look very amiable, and we 
all kept clear of him; “ each and several” of us, fearing 


a “wigging,” gave him “a wide berth.” It certainly 
was enough to try the patience of any man. Didn't 
the unfortunate quartermaster “catch it’! The ship’s 


log-book to this day will certify how James Simpson 
(unhappy wight) was reduced to A.B. for not having a 
second rope ready to heave to the captain’s gig. And also 
the midshipman of the watch had his leave stopped for 
a month, and was day-decked for a fortnight; %.¢., was 
made to remain on deck all day from sunrise to sunset, 
with half an hour for each meal. Such are the amenities 
of the service! “But, sir,” as oneof these Tartars of com- 
manders would exclaim, “ the discipline of the navy must 
and shall be maintained.” The commanding-officer of 
a man-of-war is absolute lord and master; his edicts 


are law, and, when at sea, his power may be described: 
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as a despotism, tempered only by such good qualities 
of heart and soundness of head as he may happen to 


possess. 4 
But I am digressing from my story. On reachin 

the ghaut we embarked, and, according to what I have 
described as the method followed during the freshets, 
pulled up the banks of the stream until sufficiently high 
to venture forth, when the three boats struck out 
together. The tide was’ running furiously, and we all 
agreed that we had a dangerous task before us ; for ships’ 
cutters are about the worst style of boat for such service, 
There were thirtéen men in my boat besides myself, 
The lieutenant-in charge ordered me to board with the 
other boat on the port side, which was thé side farthest 
fromthe shore, as the ship was lying with her starboard 
broadside fronting the ghaut. As I before stated, the 
night was pitch dark, but we knew the bearings of the 
** Crocodile” by her having two lights at her masthead. 
We dropped down on our oars in silence, except so far 
as an oecasional order went, either from the coxswain or 
myself, to “ Give way starboard handsomely,” or, “ Back 
port oars.” We cleared all the intervening ships, which 
lay “ thick as leaves in Vallambrosa” in the crowded 
harbour, and I was beginning to congratulate myself 
inwardly on having so far steered clear of everything. 
Suddenly, as it seemed (for we were drifting down at the 
rate of at least eight knots an hour), the huge form of 
the “ Crocodile” appeared to rise from the water like a 
phantom, and loomed through the intense Cimmerian 
darkness, black and vast like a mountain, with the tall 
masts and rigging lost in the murkiness of night over- 
head. There was something which struck me with a 
sudden awe at the peculiarly instantaneous appearance of 
the ship, reminding me of the legend of the “ Flying 
Dutchman.” Under the bows lay the large buoys to 
which our ship was moored, and the water rolled past 
and over these impediments in seeming impatience to 
engage in conflict with the paddle-wheels, which, I 





must inform my readers, were disconnected from the 
machinery and revolved rapidly; for, had they not been 
so disconnected, either the chain cable or the moorings 
must have parted, for no buoys or links could long have 
withstood the enormous strain. The black wash of 
waters rushed under the great paddle-wheels (for the 
steamer was 1600 tons measurement), and the roar of 
the floats as they struck the angry waves formed by the 
opposing buoy was grand to listen to, no doubt, from 
inside the bows of the ship; but from our position all ideas 
of grandeur were swallowed up in our fervent desire to 
be within the wooden walls which were to us a home. 
The coxswain, a brave man, involuntarily exclaimed, 
* Steady, boys,” and settled his straw hat firmly on his 
head as if preparing for action, while the writer, I am 
free to confess, felt his heart beat quick. I stood up- 
right the better to peer through the darkness, and we 
seemed to have taken up a capital position for clearing 


‘the paddle-wheels, and ab the same time fetching the 


gangway ladders a little abaft them, which on the port 
side only consisted of step$ in the ship’s side with “ man 
ropes” to assist the ascent. 

The bowmen had laid in their oars, and were all 
ready for scizing the rope as soon as thrown to them, 
when we heard a shout on our port bow, and descried 
the other cutter, which should have waited till .we 
were secured alongside the frigate before seeking to 
reach her. It was too late to remedy matters, and she 
bore down on us just at the critical moment, struck us 
on the bow, and canted the boat under the wheels. . In 
a second the huge paddle- floats, like a devouring ogre, 
were upon us, and in the twinkling of an eye came 
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down upon the devoted boat with a power that crushed 
it up as if it had been a bandbox; in fact, to use an 
Americanism, “ knocked it into a cocked hat.” 

Of course we were all precipitated into the seething 
water, and carried under the vortex like so many corks. 
I was, perhaps, not in the dress best adapted for such a 
struggle with death by drowning. <A heavy full dress, 
tail coat resplendent with buttons, and a large sword 
belted round my waist, might look well enough on 
the quarter-deck, but was certainly “de trop” under 
existing circumstances. To unbuckle my sword was 
the work of an instant, and then I struck out for dear 
life, Fortunately, I had learnt swimming when a little 
boy at school, and, if I could do anything, I used to 
flatter myself I could swim. Swimming was my forte, 
and it stood me in good stead on this and other occasions. 

And here I would inculcate on all “ parents and guar- 
dians” the desirability of having their children and 
wards, male and female, instructed in this the most 
useful and necessary of all “ accomplishments.” A child, 
when young, can very soon learn, and in some parts of 
the world (I refer to some of the South Sea Islands) it 
is a fact that children are actually taught to swim before 
they can walk. I have seen, too, on that part of the 
coast of Africa inhabited by the Soomalies, little urchins 
of three and four years of age take to the water and 
dive like ducklings. The writer has more than once 
owed his preservation from drowning to this really 
“noble art,” and can conceive nothing more foolish 
than a man who is unable to keep himself afloat taking 
to the sea as his profession. I have seen a man drowned 
before the eyes of a whole ship’s company, when, if he 
could only have managed to remain above water for two 
minutes, his life would have been saved. 

Well, I rose to the surface almost immediately, and 
fortunately the wash of the paddles cleared me from a 
blow which would probably have disabled me from all 
further exertions. It is wonderful how, in a case of 
extreme danger such as the one of which I am now 
writing, all the energies of the body and mind are con- 
centrated on the one object of self-preservation, to the 
exclusion of every sense and faculty not called into play. 

No sooner was the shout of drowning men heard on 
board the frigate than there was a rush of all hands to 
the ship’s side, some with lanterns, some with ropes and 
life-buoys, or anything to assist.us in our extremity. 

The shrill whistle of the pipes, and then the hoarse 
ery of the boatswain and his mate’s voices were heard 
above the din of the roaring wind and rushing waters— 
“ Away there, galleys and third cutters ;” and such is 
the discipline and perfection of man-of-war routine, 
that in as short a time as I take to write it, those 
two boats were being lowered away from the dayvits, 
folly manned with their gallant crews, who, although 
almost useless to contend with such a strong tide, were 
every man of them resolved to do all that lay in their 
power to help their shipmates. 

None of this did I hear, however, for I was intently 
engaged in saving myself from the devouring river. I 
strove, in the first place, to grasp the man-ropes of the 
gangway, which were hanging low in the water, but they 
were too near the scene of our disaster, and I was washed 
past them. A hurried look round dimly brought to 
my view the after life-line* belonging to the second 
cutter (the boat which had first come to grief), and 
which, most unaccountably, was hanging in the water, 
contrary to all rules made and provided that ropes’ ends 





The life-lines are two ropes suspended from the head of the davits, 
to which the sailors at the bow and stern of the boat hold on while it is 
being hoisted up, ats ; 
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should be carefully coiled away, and should on no 
account be seen from out-board. However, there was 
the rope’s end that had violated naval etiquette, and I 
made for it. ‘Three or four vigorous strokes brought 
me under the life-line, and with a great effort I raised 
myself out of the water, and with both hands made a 
desperate grasp at it. I caught it, and as the full 
strength of the tide swept me along, the sudden jerk 
brought to bear on my wrists tried them severely, but I 
succeeded in retaining my grasp. Directly I recovered 
myself, I looked round me, and heard the shrieks of 
some of the poor fellows trying in vain to stem tho 
current. 

Just then I discovered what appeared to be a human 
head above the water, and a pair of arms vainly battling 
with the fierce stream in the manner of a man who was 
unable to swim. He swiftly approached me, and, deter- 
mining to make an effort to save him, I anxiously 
watched my opportunity. As he was passing within 
arm’s length, I let go my hold of the line with my left 
hand, and made a desperate dash at his collar. Iwas 
successful, and seized him by the large blue shirt which 
men-of-war’s men wear, and with great exertion hauled 
him to my rope, which he immediately grasped, and 
on recovering his breath sufficiently, the poor fellow 
heartily thanked me. The boats had by this time been 
lowered, and were pulling down the river after the rest 
of our number, assisted by the cutter manned by the 
burying party. We were encouraged from the deck to 
hold on only for a minute longer, and were presently ° 
taken into the jolly boat, which then gave way after the 
others. Both of us were much exhausted, but a little 
brandy poured down our throats soon restored us, and I 
desired the coxswain to pull down the river to see if he 
could be of any use, 

One sailor was picked up more than half a milo 
from the ship, and when we got on board I anxiously 
inquired after the rest of my boat’s crew. We wore in- 
formed that three men were drowned, and one poor 
fellow actually revolved in the huge paddle-box for some 
minutes, like a white mouse, until the engineer of the 
watch stopped the wheels by connecting them with the 
engines. Providentially, there was a native boat moered 
by a painter astern of the ship, and the boatmen, hearing 
the noise, succeeded in rescuing five mer d two others 


were picked up by the cutters a co le distance 
astern of the “Crocodile.” One poor fellow was half: 
drowned, and he, with the aforesaid “ white mouse,” was 


in the sick bay under the surgeon’s hinds for more than 
a week after. 

When the tide had run down to what is called “ slack 
water,” we at last got on board; and thankful we felt 
to stand on the old ship’s deck, which was terra firma 
after the unstable element in which we had been dis- 
porting ourselves. The first greeting I had was from 
a@ junior midshipman, who, calculating doubtless on a 
step, appeared, so far as I was concerned, almost. to re- 
gret the unlooked-for termination of our contretemps. 
“Hullo! L »” he exclaimed, “ we thought we had 
lost the number of our mess.” “Did you?” said I; 
“what a disappointment!” He disappeared below, no 
doubt ashamed of himself; yet must allowance be made 
for the natural feelings of youth. The same lad would 
probably have risked his life to save mine. However, 
to do justice to my other messmates, junior as well as 
senior, they were all glad to see me back, and con- 
gratulated me heartily on my escape. I was taken 
down to the wardroom, my full-dress coat (which was 
full now only in the sense of being saturated with water) 
was taken off by willing hands, and very heavy it 
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weighed too, They administered some needed cordial, 
and then I turned into my hammock, and slept the sleep 
of the wearied. 

I forgot to mention that the two other boats were 
successful in avoiding the wheels, and beyond the de- 
struction of our boat, and the loss of three lives—quite 
enough for one day’s work—no further injury was sus- 
tained. 

Two days after, the Governor-General, Lord ——, came 
on board to inspect the ship, and, on being informed of 
the accident, could hardly be induced to credit the small 
loss of life; as it is well known that during the freshets, 
and in such a night, any boat getting athwart-hawse* a 
ship, much more under a steamer’s paddle-wheels, is 
sure to be cut in two, and rarely do any of the crew on 
such occasions escape with their lives. The cutter, which 
was subsequently picked up bottom upwards, was of 
course useless, and was broken up in the dockyard, 
from whence we drew a new one. The bodies of the 
drowned seamen were not, however, recovered. I was 
fortunate in escaping with a good ducking and the loss 
of my sword and belt. 

There was a gratifying incident connected with this 
affair that perhaps may be worth relating. Many 
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years afterwards, when I was doing duty as first lieu- 
tenant of one of H.M. brigantines (for the Hon. 
East India Company was defunct, and all the ships and 
vessels of war belonging to that grand old corporation 
were handed over to the Imperial Government), I hap- 
pened to go on board one of our ships to see a friend, 
when the quartermaster on duty at the gangway saluted 
me with “I have never forgotten how I owed my life to 
you, sir. My name is Hardiman.” 

I did not recollect either the man’s face or name, and 
said, “You must be mistaken. What do you mean ?” 
And he then brought to my remembrance the circum- 
stances I have now been relating. He had been pro- 
moted for his good conduct, many years before this our 
second meeting, to the rank of “ petty officer;” and I 
must own to having felt a glow of pleasure at the man’s 
gratitude for an act that was done on the spur of the 
moment, and for which I should think no one was 
entitled to the smallest modicum of praise, it having 
been a safe piece of philanthropy. 

The “ Crocodile” sailed from Calcutta on the third day 
after the incident narrated in my story; and a cruise in 
the Bay of Bengal drove away the jungle fever, and re- 
stored all the sick men to health. 


MOUTH OF THE HOOGHLY, 





THE SHEPHERD OF THE CAMPAGNA. 


Avzirt on the Campagna of Rome—a waif left to wander 
on that broad, billowy waste of green! Such, at least 
to all seeming, is our picturesque friend whose portrait 
this month confronts our first page. He is of familiar 
type—familiar as Arab sheik or wild Bedouin. Who, 
indeed, that has crossed those desolate grass-grown 
plains that lie around the seven-hilled city will have 
failed to fall in with him? Doubtless to some who read 
these lines fair visions of a southern land, of olive groves 
and vine leaves clustering over the arching trellis, will 
come back at sight of that well-known face—come back 
with half-forgotten memories that have not yet lost their 
sunshine. Our friend is poor, if you will, yet rich in a 
lazy kind of content, and those few sheep are his own. 
All the live-long day he is abroad under the fair heavens, 
loitering from knoll to knoll, and leading his little flock 
to the daintiest plots of pasture within his ken. That 
is his sole employment, a dolce far niente that he loves. 
You see him at noon quietly resting under the shadow 





* Across the bows, 





of a tree, or lying full length on the flowering herb be- 
neath some moss-mantled ruin. That old shaggy and 
sagacious brute, his dog, belongs to a breed that is at 
once the terror and defence of the Campagna. He will 
tackle a wolf without flinching. Many an honourable 
scar has he carried away in such a fight. You will find 
them thick over his breast—not so conspicuously dis- 
played as war medals, perhaps, but to his master’s eye 
quite as effective. Now, in the silent noon, couching 
with his ungainly muzzle demurely stuck between two 
hairy fore paws, he looks peaceable enough. You think 
him asleep. Not he: responsibility is laid upon him. 
A sharp eye looks out from under those shaggy brows 
on the sheep who are vigorously nibbling at sundry tufts 
of rank grass around. 

When the evening falls, flushing the domes of the 
distant city with rosy light, and flooding the broad misty 
landscape with a softened glow of purple, the shepherd 
plods his lonely way homeward, and the sheep gambol 
along by his side. But where is that home P 

Picture to yourself an old archway, half brick, half 
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stone, left high and dry amid shattered columns and 
fragments of ruin, over which the wild herb trails at 
will, and rank ferns and mosses grow. It is the totter- 
ing arch—one of ten thousand—of an ancient aqueduct 
that once strode majestically across the plain, and car- 
ried a river from its mountain source right into the 
heart of the Eternal City—one of ten thousand arches 
of which the greater part are gone, buried beneath the 
sod, wasted by the wear of ages, carried away, leaving 
but a crumbling heap, a vestige here and there to mark, 
like scattered footprints, its once stately track. A few 
bricks and rough-hewn stones, built carelessly up, suffice, 
with the clustering ivy and fast growing mosses, to form 
& hovel tolerably impervious to wind and rain. This is 
the peasant’s home. Hither he bends his way at night- 
fall, to find—not much comfort, truly, but a homely 
welcome. 

It is an oddly-conditioned apartment, this house of 
his, rough and rude, lighted by an ill-shapen aperture 
through which the ivies creep. A print or two of the 
Virgin (for, alas! they have no higher worship), a few 
sheep-skins littered about the bare earth, a shake-down 
of straw in the corner, a rickety chest, a table, and one 
or two chairs, constitute, I think, the whole furniture 
of the establishment, save, indeed, a curtain stretched 
from wall to wall. 

The shepherd’s wife is on the watch for her husband’s 
return. She is outside, seated under a trellis in the 
sunset, stirring at a simmering pot of polenta, hung, 
gipsy fashion, over a fire of sticks—a pot whose savoury 
steam wafts abroad the promise of good things for 
the peasant’s evening meal. The shepherd’s pipe— 
almost as questionable a music as the Highland bag- 
pipes—heralds his approach from afar, and at the 
accustomed signal a boy and girl issue from: the hovel 
and dance joyously forth to welcome their father. But 
you would hardly expect to encounter such daintily- 
dressed children as these in so mean a dwelling. The 
girl—how shall I describe her P—a sunny brown maiden 
of fourteen, with clear ruddy cheek and sparkling eye, 
is clad in what has been the Roman peasant girl’s dress 
from time immemorial. A scarlet skirt of thick mate- 
rial, interwoven with traceries of orange and green, 
falling in few folds over a white petticoat to the ankles, 
a low stiff boddice laced upon a full white chemise, san- 
dals of skin on stockingless feet, a gold cross heaving 
on the bosom, and prodigious earrings—that is, I think, 
all the attire, save a heap of white muslin folded flat 
over the head, as a sort of roofing. The fact is, the boy 
and girl are “models,” and have but now returned 
from their work in the great city. Any morning you 
may see them, with others of their picturesque frater- 
nity, grouped on the broad stairway of the Trinita, above 
the fountains, waiting to be hired. Sometimes in 
artist’s studio, sometimes by a “pose,’” among the 
columns of the old Forum—from artist or from amateur 
a few pauls are pocketed. It is a question, you see, of 
money in exchange for merry looks and comely attire. 
Thus the pot of polenta is kept boiling, and the peasant’s 
children add to, instead of taking from, the common store. 

But let us gain a loftier stand-point, that we may look 
abroad; let us leave our rustic friends to enjoy their 
evening meal, and away to some hill or vantage-ground 
whence we may take in the full sweep of this mournful 
Campagna. We shall not have to travel far; and every 
step 1s over classic soil—we tread on buried memories. 
In fact, these green hillocks of mouldering earth, on 
which the rank grasses grow, heave above the graves of 
many a lordly palace, whose foundations, digging deep 
enough, you might even yet lay bare. The broad leaves 








and thick clustering flowers about the tombs, and dotted 
ruins in our path—the quick springing grass, the century- 
blooming aloe, lend at least a softness to the corroding 
work of ages. Nature scatters still her wild flowers 
over the grave of Rome. But spite of them you cannot 
forget that even in Pliny’s time this fever-stricken plain 
was studded thick with outlying mansions and gay 
country villas, far as the eye can take in. Now, all is 
waste; and in the malaria season even the solitary peasant 
flies from its pestilential airs. The sumptuous mansion 
of Lucullus, and his gardens—even now a byword of 
luxuriousness—modelled after the sunny glades and soft 
splendour of an Asian landscape, stood and smiled in 
these now baleful regions. And there, not far away to 
the south, under the slopes of the Alban Hills, Hadrian 
built his summer palace. It was in a fertile hollow, a 
well-chosen spot clear of the mists of the plain, where to 
this day the breath of evening comes to you laden with 
sweetness through embowering arches of olive and fields 
of maize and vine. Hadrian sought to outvie the splen- 
dours of Lucullus in this so-called Vale of Tempe; and a 
thousand acres of ruin—of fallen arches, crumbling ter- 
races, shattered marble fountains, a theatre—on whose 
seats you may now gather wild mosses as you muse—an 
aqueduct that once poured in its streams from tho 
parent mountain, to sparkle in the cool alleys and cascades 
of the palace gardens—all attest the grandeur of the 
experiment. But alas! for man’s short-lived success. 
Before this earthly paradise of his was well completed, 
Hadrian had gone down in failing health to court the 
sea breezes of Bais, and he died there. 

Near at hand to us is the Appian Way, traversing the 
plain from the city wall right on to the Southern Hills. 
This, you remember, was the great funereal street which 
swept in solemn magnificence up to the gates of Rome. 
It was skirted with sepulchres on either hand, thick 
strewn as willows beside a stream. Before us, on the 
ridge of a little ascent, is a lofty monumental tower, 
which, fortress-like, seems to have stood strong against 
the brunt of ages: let us climb it and look around ere 
the sun quite dips into the distant sea. Whatastrange 
pilgrimage it must have been down that long mournful 
avenue, in the days of ancient Rome—miles on miles of 
mortuary palaces, sculptured marble, and full-sounding 
epitaphs cut in the stone! Remnants of sepulchres, 
cenotaphs, columbaria—so called dove-cots, where urns 
containing the ashes of the dead were ranged—arms, 
legs, torsos of disjointed statuary, are heaped in thick 
array along the line even now. Each bank is crowded 
with a chaos of ruined shrines. But what a lesson 
must they have preached to the wayfarer, when from the 
wayside every polished stela, thick with its flaunting 
blazonry, glittered in its place; every frieze was perfect, 
and every marble statue, cold, rigid, and beautiful, looked 
down from niche or pedestal in breathless symmetry and 
repose! There could have been no escape for the tra- 
veller—no escape from that sermon of stones, until he 
had plunged through the gates, into the vortex and 
tumult of gay and dissipated Rome! 

Mournful Campagna !—it opens upon us in all its 
power and beauty. More beautiful now, with the sunset 
revelling in a thousand rich hues on the transparent 
vapours rising from the earth, than in the fiery noon, 
when a glare from the cloudless sun, painful in its bril- 
liant monotony, pours down, and the heat is insufferable; 
more beautiful even than when, upon that vast undu- 
lating expanse, wherein the city islands itself, the clond- 
shadows play as upon a sea. There is a majestic sadness 
that broods over the broad landscape—a sadness which 
colours every incident with a beauty of its own. To 
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northward the city, with its domes and spires—one dome, 
towering above all the rest with a lofty preeeminence—is 
glittering in the fading light. Old Tiber, flavus Tiber, 
is there winding his sluggish course from the walls—now 
lost behind a hillock of rising ground, now pursuing his 
glossy way between banks of green. The whole scene, 
indeed, is mantled with a strange and weird beauty. 
Dilapidated towers scattered abroad, the hovel-converted 
. ruin of bygone ages ; the battlemented bridge ; the moss- 
covered remnants of mighty edifices of baths, of temples ; 
the long lines of aqueducts streaking the plain and 
running off to the distant mountains—each lying in soft 
brilliancy of light, or drowned in a depth of shadow, 
enhance by that very accident of light and shade the 
wonderful harmony of the whole. The plain is flecked 
with ruins—ruins mantled with living green. 
** Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower, grown 

Matted and massed together, hillocks heaped 

On what were chambers, arch crushed, column strown_ 

In fragments, choked-up vaults, and frescoes steeped 

In subterranean damps, where the owl peeped, 

Deeming it midnight,” 

Then from our stand-point, too, we can take in 
nearly the whole range of mountains from Albano and 
the olive-wooded hills which engirdle this rolling 
billowy waste, right round to far Soracte’s height, 
that— 

“ From out the plain 
Heaves like a long-swept wave about to break, 
And on the curl hangs pausing.” 

But these are lesser mountains, and we look beyond 
them to where, towering into loftier regions, the ser- 
rated ridge of the Apennines stands out in solemn 
and indescribable -grandeur against a clear space of 
rosy sky. 

Independently of its natural beauty, there is a some- 
thing in this lone Campagna that speaks to the poorest 
heart with a voice of power. Standing here, far from 
the sound and tumult of the living world, on this silent 
tower, a thousand associations surge up and flush the 
landscape with their own purpled hues. In this, per- 
haps, lies its mysterious charm—a-charm to which you 
must perforce bow, though to explain it may be beyond 
your power. Imperial Rome is no more! the few ves- 
tiges of its greatness lie prone in the dust; but hal- 
lowed memories have gathered thick over its grave. 
Your affections cling to every stone of these venerable 
ruins, for you can link a story to them all. Among the 
fallen temples of Egypt, the work of giants, remote and 
shrouded in night, you feel yourself a stranger; but 
here you can walk and converse with kindred mertals. 
Pliny and Horace will talk to you of these very struc- 
tures and streets, whose shattered relics you may yet 
examine and touch, whose pavements you may yet 
walk over. The chariot-worn flags and curb-stones of 
the Appian Way, and of the Via Sacra, may still be 
traced. 

Yes; and holier recollections too cling to this Cam- 
pagna. In the dip of a valley, a few slings-cast from 
our tower, we can see @ crumbling shrine wreathed 
over with weeds and brambles and long trailing 
ereepers. There opens one of the many descents to 
that strange subterranean world which, in its gloomy 
recesses, gave refuge to the early Christians, when 
Nero, Valerian, Diocletian, were hunting them to the 
death. The catacombs spread out for many miles 
under the Campagna of Rome. 

Paul of Tarsus also travelled alomg this road, when, 
after landing at Puteoli, he sped on his first journey to 
Rome. The towers and temples of the world’s capital 
glittered full in his view across these grassy reaches, 








What its magnificence must then have béen One can 
hardly conceive. Perhaps even the heart of the great 
apostle beat high at the sight, for no existing city can 
afford a notion of the grandeur of Rome. 

But let us look once more upon the mountains. 
Shadows and darkness are gathering thick over the 
plain, but sunshine still lingers on that belt of hills. 
Frascati, the Tusculum of Cicero, lifted above the 
slight veil of evening mist, that now like a fairy sea 
floats in the hollows—Frascati, nestled in gloomy 
myrtle groves, and rich with its pleasant gardens and 
fertile terraces, lies in shadow; but Tivoli is in light. 
Tivoli, old Tibur, sheltered by a promontory of tho 
higher mountains, stands with its temple-crowned 
heights just tipped in the departing glow of gold. 
Serried in among its romantic cliffs, thick clad in leafy 
richness, Tivoli, with its dark shadowy glades and 
olive-crested hills, its capricious glens of chequered 
green, and deep rocky chasms, adown which the 
creepers entwine, “ fantastically tangled,” seems in itself 
a little world of beauty, an embodiment of the pic- 
turesque. Its air is murmurous with the sound of 
waterfalls. ‘lo one of its embowering valleys, Mzecenas, 
friend of Virgil, wearied with lack of sleep, betook 
himself, and there, in its smiling seclusion, built him a 
villa, that so, amid the soothing music of these cascades, 
he might be lulled to rest. Far in, and over against 
the diadem of temples, a brimming river, hurrying 
through a rocky cleft, plunges down into the abysses of 
@ fair valley three hundred feet below, and is broken 
into spray. 

“ Horribly beautiful, but on the verge, 
From side to side beneath the glittering morn 
An iris sits, amidst the seething surge, 
Like Hope upon a death-bed, and unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters.” 

Tivoli is dowered with that kind ef beauty that age 
cannot wither; and even now, in the declining light, 
and from so far across the plain, the eye, forsaking the 
severer forms of those loftier mountains which soar up 
from beyond, seeks there its rest, and lingers lovingly 
on those pleasant slopes of green. 

But enough! and in looking a farewell to this lone 
and silent Campagna, let us take heart to ask the 
question—a question that in years past might have 
been deemed idle, but which now, amid the mani- 
fold disruptions of territory and stilling of arms, may 
prove significant—Will this wilderness evor again 
blossom and bud? Will it become a fruitful field, as 
aforetime, and echo with the shouts of the winepressers ? 
The testimony of the present is sometimes eloquent. of 
the future. A spirit of progress seems abroad over the 
land. Will its triumphant march be arrested at the 
gates of Rome P H. HH. 
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VII. 


It is said that Archbishop Chicheley, or Chichelé, was 
greatly concerned in the instigation of the French wars 
of the time of Henry v, and that in his latter years he 
felt deep remorse on account of his unpriestly conduct. 
He founded a chantry, where prayers should be duly 
said for the repose of All the Souls of those who had 
perished in the wars. A collegiate establishment being 
added to the chantry, this subsequently became the 
college of All Souls. Chichelé himself had belonged to 
New College, and he formed the college after the model 
of that foundation. When all the other chantries were 
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swept away by Henry vill, Chichelé’s chantry was spared 
on account of its collegiate character. The college pre- 
sents along and imposing frontage to that wonderful 
High Street. The most remarkable feature of this 
frontage is the western tower gateway. Over the gate- 
way are two statues, being those of the founder and of 
Henry vi, who issued the charter of incorporation. We 
then enter the first quadrangle, which is especially in- 
teresting, as remaining in the same state in which it was 
left by the founder. The second quadrangle was designed 
by Hawksmoor, a favourite pupil of Sir Christopher 
Wren, and the architect of several London churches. 
The architectural merits of Hawksmoor’s quadrangle 
have always afforded matter for keen discussion. ‘The 
graduated stages of Hawksmoor’s diminishing turret,” 
says Dr. Ingram in his “ Memorials of Oxford,” “ to- 
gether with other characteristics, exhibit a fantastic air 
of Continental Gothic; but they seem to disdain all 
comparison, and to stand in unrivalled stateliness, chal- 
lenging our admiration.” The library, which is a fine 
gallery, occupied some forty years in its erection, and 
may be said to be founded by a former fellow, Mr. Cod- 
rington, who gave a collection of books valued at £6000. 
The library contains Codrington’s statue, and. over the 
upper book-cases busts in bronze of the celebrated mem- 
bers of the college. There are also deposited the designs 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral, with other drawings by Wren, 
some three hundred in number. Some specimens of 
painted glass, preserved in the ante-library, are supposed 
to have come from the old library. These give the 
portraits of Chichelé and Henry vi, and also those of 
Alfred and Athelstane. There is also an ancient Greek 
tripod, found at Corinth. Some of the old library 
buildings, as the east side of the first quadrangle, are 
now converted into a set of rooms, with much of the old 
panelling and carving remaining, and with a ceiling 
curiously painted with the royal arms, fleur-de-lis, etc. 
The hall is a spacious room, hung round, as usual, with 
many portraits. Over the fireplace is a large picture 


of the Finding -of the Law, and King Josiah rending 


his Robes. There is a portrait and bust of the founder, 
and also a portrait and bust (Chantrey’s) of Reginald 
Heber, who was elected fellow here from Brasenose 
College. Perhaps the most remarkable of the portraits 
is one of Jeremy Taylor. Adjoining the hall is the 
buttery, where a drum from Sedgmoor is preserved; and 
the butler will also show a curious silver-gilt crystal salt- 
cellar, some four hundred years old, that belonged to the 
founder. Next we visit the chapel. There is an ante- 
chapel, which resembles that of New College, containing 
some old glass coeval with the foundation, but on the 
whole greatly inferior. It contains a marble statue by 
Bacon of Sir William Blackstone, a former fellow, 
which cost 450 guineas, and the tomb of Marks, the 
traveller. The altar-piece has a Noli me tangere by 
Mengs, and there is a fresco of “The Assumption of 
the Founder,” by Thornhill. Evelyn speaks of “Ye 
picture on the wall over ye altar at All Soules’ being 
ye largest piece of fresco painting (or rather imitation 
of it, for it is in oil of turpentine) in England, not ill 
designed by the hand of one Fuller. It seems too full 
of nakeds for a chapel.” The original design of the 
chapel appears to have been greatly overlaid by Grecian 
ornament, which hides the old oak or chestnut. The 
Warden’s Lodgings has the portrait of Charles 1, known 
as the Oxford Charles. 


Wadham College has its own place in the intellectual 
history of our country, as having witnessed the founda- 
tion of the Royal Society. This was originally con- 








‘stituted by an assemblage of learned mén who used 


to meet in the rooms of the Christian philosopher 
Robert Boyle. Amongst its earlies} members were 
Dr. Wilkins, Seth Wood, Sir Christopher Wren and 
Dr. Spratt. The college was founded upon the site 
of a monastery of Augustinian monks, by Nicholas 
Wadham and the Dame Dorothy his widow. It is said 
that they were doubtful whether they should build this 
college or found a Roman Catholic college at Venice. 
The chapel is remarkable for the purity of its architec- 
tural style, “built by a body of Somersetshire masons, 
Gothic architecture lingering in that county longer than 
elsewhere.” It has a fine east window by Van Linge, 
representing scenes in the life of Christ, with the Old 
Testament antitypes; the contract, with the autograph 
of the artist, is still preserved among the college records. 
There is a marble floor laid down at the expense of the 
fellow-commoners in 1677. The ante-chapel is noted 
for its stained windows and light and lofty arches. The 
hall is one of the most remarkable in the University, on 
account of its open timber roof, with its louvre and fine 
oak screen, its great south and oriel windows, and some 
peculiarly valuable portraits. There is a common room 
over the buttery, which is noted for its picture of Mother 
George, who used to live in St. Giles’s, taken in her 117th 
year. The old lady survived three years longer, and had 
the honour of being mentioned not only by Wood but 
by Locke in his Diary, who has made the mistake of 
calling her Alice instead of Mary. 

The garden of the college is certainly very beautiful, 
from its appearance of seclusion and its noble cedars. 
From the garden a peculiarly striking view of the library 
is obtained. The east window is large and handsome; 
the other windows, from necessities of space, are but small. 
The foundation of the collection of books was made by 
Archdeacon Bisse, who gave two thousand volumes of 
his own. Some of the contents are remarkable, such 
as @ rare collection of early Italian and Spanish books, 
and a fine Anglo-Saxon manuscript of the Evangelists, 
curiously illuminated, belonging to the tenth century. 


The most conspicuous memory associated with Pem- 
broke College is unquestionably that of Dr. Johnson; 
his rooms were those on the second floor, over the en- 
trance gateway. In the library they have his bust, by 
Bacon, .and in the hall his portrait, by Reynolds, while 
some college exercises of his that remain are treasured 
among the archives of Pembroke. Yet Johnson, with 
all his learning and genius, was obliged, through want of 
means, to leave Oxford without taking a degree. It is 
questionable whether Johnson’s connection with Pem- 
broke is more of a credit or a disgrace to the college. 
His abilities and learning were well known; his poverty 
also was notorious—a friend put a new pair of boots at 
his door, but the proud scholar threw them out of the 
window in a fury—yet no substantial help was afforded 
him out of the rich revenues of the college. He is 
described as laughing, in front of the gateway, with 
a set of gay young students, entertaining them with 
his wit, while all the time he was miserable and 
sick at heart. Whitfield is another illustrious member 
of Pembroke; Blackstone, who is claimed by All Souls, 
also came from this eollege; as did Shenstone, the 
poet; Davies Gilbert, the archeologist; Sir Thomas 
Browne, the Norwich philosopher, and certain arch- 
bishops unknown to fame. 

Pembroke College was founded .on the ruins of an 
earlier institution, called Broadgate Hail, which once 
had a privilege of sanctuary, and afterwards gained a 
reputation for a specialty in civil and canon law. Bows 
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man, the papist, and Pym, the puritan, both belonged to 
this Hall, as also Camden, the historian, Sir John Beau- 
mont, and others. King James I by letters patent con- 
verted the Hall into “ one perpetual college of divinity, 
civil and canon law, arts, medicine, and other sciences,” 
and the college was called after William, Earl of 
Pembroke, at that time Chancellor of the University. 
Most of the present buildings are quite modern, and 
none are earlier than the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. But immediately close to the college are some 
of the oldest bpildings in Oxford. Such are some pictur- 
esque almshouses, designed by Cardinal Wolsey, and 
below is the house in which Wolsey himself is said to have 
lived while Christ Church was building. The almsmen 
are nominated by the Dean of Christ Church, and, if we 
recollect aright, banquets introduced into the house con- 
trary to the sumptuary edicts were occasionally seized 
and forfeited to the almsmen, doubtless to the wonder- 
ment and gratification of the inhabitants: 

South of Pembroke is the many-gabled house which, 
with another old house, four doors lower down the 
street, once formed one mansion, built by Robert King, 
the last abbot of Oseney and the first bishop of Oxford. 
The rich decorations of the ceiling which remain, in 
many places bear the arms of the last abbot. The 
street is closed by Folly Bridge, which once had forty 
arches, and upon it a house where the Abbot of Abing- 
don used to hold court. Here was the gateway known 
as Friar Bacon’s Study, where the philosopher used to 
ascend his solitary tower to study the stars. 


We wonder, but doubt, whether Brasenose really de- 
rived its name froma nose of brass. Looking up to the 
frontage of the college, we certainly perceive a fully 
developed nose cast in that metal, from which we infer 
that the learned governing body are willing to sanction 
that doubtful derivation. It is said that an old hall, 
which possessed the site of the present college, had the 
iron ring of a knocker fixed in a nose of brass. Another 
derivation assigns the name to Brasinium (Brasen-huis), 
brewing house. The college was founded at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry vm, and the original 
buildings, of Headington stone, dug of a quarry granted 
for that purpose, are still to be seen in the first quad- 
rangle; a third storey having been added in the reign of 
James I for the reception of additional members. The 
hall has portraits of the joint founders, Bishop Smyth 
and Sir Richard Sutton, with many others. One of 
these is the portrait of a college benefactress, Mrs. 
Frankland, who is depicted with a watch in her hand; 
she is said to have been the first lady who ever wore 
one. The original chapel was only a small oratory, 
according to Wood, never consecrated, and has long 
since been turned into rooms. The present is an archi- 
tectural eccentricity, being a mixture of decided Greek 
and decided Gothic. Various of the details of the chapel 
are, however, very good. The east window is a very 
successful attempt at Gothic tracery, at a time when the 
art was neglected, and, indeed, supposed to be lost. 
“On a summer evening a very remarkable effect may be 
observed on the windows of this chapel, when viewed 
from the Radcliffe Square: the sun being level with the 
west window, shines directly through the whole length 
of the chapel, and brilliantly lights up the stained glass 
in the cast window.” The library perpetuates the same 


absurdity of mixed Gothic and Grecian. The library 
and chapel, indeed, ought to be taken together, “as 
an attempt to graft a new style upon that which had 
been of almost universal use in collegiate and archi- 
The roof of the chapel was brought 


tectural buildings.” 
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from the chapel of St. Mary’s College, which formerly 
stood in the Cornmarket, founded by Henry vi, 1435, 
The library contains some valuable manuscripts. The 
groined roof, with armorial bosses over the arched 
doorway, and the genuine door wicket of the staircase 
leading to the lower rooms, are interesting from their 
antiquity. Many persons visit the ground rooms on the 
right of No. 4 staircase, as they were those occupied by 
Reginald Heber, as an undergraduate. The quadrangle for- 
merly contained a garden. We find old Hearn writing :— 

“ Last week they cut down the fine, pleasant garden 
in Brasenose College quadrangle, which was not only a 
great ornament to it, and was agreeable to the quad- 
rangle of our old monasteries, but was a delightful and 
pleasant shade in summer time, and made the rooms in 
hot seasons much cooler than they otherwise would have 
been. This is done by direction of the principal and 
some others, purely to turn it into a grass plot, and to 
erect some silly statue there.” 








Those who are familiar with the great renown of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, will smile at the relative 
position and comparative insignificance of its namesake 
at Oxford. Yet Trinity may well hold its own in point 
of comparison with any college of approximate date and 
extent. It was built in the evil Marian days by Sir 
Thomas Pope, out of a deep desire to add to the restora- 
tion of the Roman Catholic religion. His life has been 
written by Dr. Warton ; and his noble, though ill-directed 
zeal, has been overruled for the promotion of sound 
learning and of the reformed faith. His college was 
founded on the site of a famous Durham college, con- 
nected with the Benedictine priory at Durham, which 
was suppressed at the time of the Reformation, and its 
priceless collection of famous books scattered or destroyed. 
The college is retired from Broad Street, and is fronted 
by an iron rail, and you enter the demesne through 
handsome iron gates, its path skirting the east side of 
Balliol College, and leading to the gateway tower, which 
is surmounted by emblematical figures. Entering the 
hall you will observe over the doorway the figure of 
Sir Thomas Pope in the costume of his period, and 
within his portrait, by Francis Potter, a curious mechanic 
and member of the college. Over the fireplace there 
is a painting of the arms of Queen Mary and Philip 
of Spain. From the hall you pass the foot of the 
hall-staircase to the Cambridge new buildings. You 
obtain a view of the President’s lodgings from the gar- 
dens ; and, with the gardens themselves, the ancient yews, 
and the sheltered lime walks, every visitor is greatly 
impressed. A certain writer says :— 

“Trinity was famous anciently for its grove and gar- 
den; and lovely still is that garden, with its air of 
seclusion, its yew-trees (of which too few remain), and its 
delicious avenue of limes. Every resident in the Uni- 
versity is familiar with its exquisite gateway at the end 
nearest to Wadham College. ‘ Our grove,’ says Aubrey, 
‘was the Daphne for the ladies and their gallants to walk 
in; and many a time my lady Isabella Thynne (she lay 
at Balliol College) would make her entries with a theorbo 
or lute played before her. I have heard her play on it 
in the grove myself, which she did rarely, for which Mr. 
Edmund Waller hath in his poems for ever made her 
famous.’ A portrait of this lady is to be seen, I believe, 
at Longleat. ‘There was a wilderness,’ writes another, 
‘extremely delightful, with variety of mazes, in which it 
is easy for a man to lose himself. In the midst ofall is 
a neat fountain, with artificial flowers on the surface of 
the water.’” 

The library is the same which contained the books of 
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the old Durham library. It probably contains some of 
the painted glass from the old chapel, of which Aubrey 
speaks with much admiration. There is a picturo of 
Thomas 4 Becket, with a fragment of the dagger of 
Fitzurse implanted in his forehead; figures of Edward 


day, and is remarkable for the justness of its proportions, 
and for the exquisite carvings which it contains. The 
ceiling is painted in bright colours; and the tombs of 
the founder and his wife are here in excellent preserva- 
tion; they were brought hither from St. Stephen’s, 





























BEASENOSE COLLEGE, 


mm and Queen Philippe, atid St. Cuthbért; also excel. 
lent figures of the Evangelists. Dr. Johnson was very 
fond of coming to read in this library, and presented it 
with a copy of Baskerville’s Virgil. An exquisite chalice 
and paten are preserved here, which Sir Thomas Pope is 
said to have brought from St. Alban’s abbey, which abbey 
he wrested from destruction. The chapel was rebuilt at 
the close of the seventeenth century, by order of the 
President, according to the prevailing Greek taste of the 








Walbrook.* The college is famous for many illustrious 
‘persons who have been members. The following may be 


‘more especially enumerated: Archbishop Sheldon, Seth 


Ward, Gellibrand the mathematician, Dr. Whitby, 
‘Selden, Chillingworth, Evelyn, the republicans Ludlow 
and Ireton, Sir John Denham, Lord Somers, Sir Henry 
Blount, Sir James Harrington, Warton, Bowles, Lord 
North, the Earl of Chobham, the third Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, author of the “ Characteristics,” the progenitor of 
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the present earl, whose characteristics are still more 
famous.and much more useful. 


Something should now be said respecting the Halls of 
Oxford, which are in effect minor colleges, and affiliated 
to greater ones. Thus we have already mentioned St. 
Alban’s Hall, which belongs to Merton. These halls 
have a high aatiquity, and can boast of many illustrious 
names. St. Mary’s Hall is a kind of offshoot of Oriel. It 
was originally a tenement of the town, afterwards it 
became the “manse” of St. Mary’s Church, and in the 
earlier part of the fifteenth century it was turned into a 
hall. The quadrangle is irregularly shaped, the eastern 
part being built by a former president, Dr. William 
King, whose heart, according to his request, is preserved 
in the chapel. The windows of the chapel have some 
interesting tracery. At the time of Queen Mary Cardinal 
Allen was Principal here. Sir Thomas More and Sir 
Christopher Hatton have been among the number of 
members. 

Magdalen Hall was founded by Bishop Waynflete 
in 1487. It originally adjoined Magdalen College, 
but was removed to its present site by Act of Par- 
liament in 1820; the new edifice being built at the 
expense of Magdalen College, and thence deriving its 
name. It occupies the site where formerly stood Hart 
Hall or Hertford College. This foundation came to an end 
in the present century, its charter having become void 
through the failure of its conditions; but, long before, it 
had been remarked by the “ New Oxford Guide” (1770) 
that, “ though it is now styled Hertford College, it may 
be called by the namé of'any other person who will com- 
plete the endowment of it, or become the principal bene- 
factor to it.’ A few remains of the old structure are still 
to be seen in the refectory or buttery. This hall has had 
many illustrious members, among whom is Tyndall, the 
translator of the Bible, of whom there is here a valuable 
original portrait. It is also the college of Sir Harry 
Vane, Clarendon, Hobbs, Sir Matthew Hale, Dr. Syden- 
ham, Bishop Wilkins, Charles James Fox, also Dr. Josiah 
Pullen, “a noted humourist, well known in Oxford by 
the tree on Heddington Hill, which still bears his name, 
and to which he is said to have walked daily for many 
years.” No other hall has so large a number of under- 
graduates as Magdalen Hall. 

New Inn Hall dates so far back as 1869; it was 
entirely rebuilt by New College, to which William of 
Wykeham had conveyed it. It is built on a spot 
which has the singular appellation of the “ Seven Deadly 
Sins.” It is “the last remaining example—in name 
alone, it is true—of the ‘inns’ at which students were 
lodged during the early existence of the University.” 
During the time of the great rebellion it was used as 
a royal mint, to which the largest part of the college 
was cheerfully sacrificed; and here the “ exurgat” money 
was coined, so called from the legend on the reverse side, 
“ Exurgat Deus, dissipentur inimici.” 

St. Edmund’s Hall derives its name from St. 
Edmund of Pontigny, who was consecrated Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1233, and after his death was can- 
onised by the Pope. He introduced in the University 
the study of Aristotle. Afterwards the hall. passed to 
Oseney Abbey, and on the suppression of the abbey 
it came, by a circuitous way, into the possession of 
Queen’s College, The edifice, which is little. more 
than three sides of a quadrangle, is of an unpretend- 
ing character, and a man might reside in Oxford for 
years without suspecting its existence. Yet St. 
Edmund’s Hall is worthy of more than this mere 
passing mention. Ina time of great dearth and dead- 


ness in the religious life of the University, many of 
its members possessed a spirit of earnestness and piety 
which will give St. Edmund’s Hall its own niche in the 
religious annals of the country. The readers of the Life 
of Bishop Daniel Wilson will remember how hereceived his 
collegiate education at St.Edmund’s Hall. They will re- 
member the joyous entry in his journal, “ Oh the wonders 
of the Lord’s goodness! My father consented to my leaving 
business ina few days. Iam to go and enter myself at St. 
Edmund’s Hall.” “It was in November 1798 that Daniel 
Wilson entered into residence at Oxford, and took pos- 
session of his rooms at No. 4, up two pair of stairs, in 
St. Edmund’s Hall. It was but a small society, and 
perhaps at that time better known for its’ piety than its 
learning.” Although he went upon a very small stock 
of classical attainments, he approved himself one of the 
best scholars St. Edmund’s Hall had ever known. In 
due course he obtained the University prize for the best 
essay on “ Common Sense.” The head ofa college met 
the Vice-Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall. “Well,” said 
the head, “so ‘Common Sense’ has come to Edmund 
Hall at last.” “ Yes,” answered the Vice-Principal, “but 
not yet to the other colleges.” It isremarkable that, as 
soon as Wilson had recited his essay in the theatre, he 
was succeeded on the rostrum by Reginald Heber, who 
had to recite his poem on Palestine. -Thus met on this 
auspicious occasion the two future Metropolitans of India, 
both to be gathered to their rest on Indian soil, the one 
at Calcutta, the other at Trichinopoly. 

Some other public buildings at Oxford remain to be 
commemorated. Among the magnificent benefactions 
of Dr. Radcliffe must be enumerated the Observatory, 
built from the funds he left, but on land occupying ten 
acres, given by the Duke of Marlborough. It is not 
generally open, but those who are astronomically inclined 
can readily obtain permission. There is also a Radcliffe 
Tnfirmary, so called because a portion of his funds has 
been devoted to this institution. It has been observed 
that “the visitor who wishes to make some return for the 
gratification he has received in his visit to Oxford, can- 
not do better than drop his mite into the Radcliffe 
Infirmary box, for a more admirably conducted institu- 
tution does not exist.” The suggestion is an admirable 
one, and we hope will be widely acted upon; but we 
ought to observe that the visitor has already in all pro- 
bability paid expensively for his gratification, as the 
system of fee-taking is prevalent to an undue extent 
among the college servants who show the sights. The 
Town Hall is a handsome building, on the basement of 
which is a free public library. We remember dining 
here in company with nearly = thousand guests, at a 
banquet given by Mr. James Pike, in his mayoralty, the 
largest feast known in Oxford. The buildings of the 
Oxford Union Society are deserving of especial mention, 
both on account of the importance of the institution 
itself, and, its architectural and artistic features. The 
debating room is considered by Mr. Ruskin to be one of 
the most beautiful rooms in Oxford. It is large and 
spacious, built in modern Venetian Gothic, with stone 
dressings. Over the entrance is Alexander Monro’s 
stone carving, representing King Arthur’s Institution 
of the Round Table. \ The walls are covered with pre- 
Raphaelite paintings, ten in number, depicting scenes in 
the Arthurean cycle of romance. The effect of these 
paintings is striking, and would be much more so if 
they were not intersected by a large number of small 
circular windows. Debates are held here every Thurs- 
day evening, and of late years these have been enlivened 
by the presence of ladies in the gallery. The debates 





form a most remarkable feature in the social and intel- 
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lectual life of the University, and have trained many of 
the most illustrious ornaments of the pulpit, the senate, 
and the bar. The Union has one of the most admirable 
libraries in the University, consisting of many thousand 
volumes, and selected with great care and good taste. 

There are also the ruins of great structures, of which 
only scanty remains survive. Such are the reliquary 
stones of the abbeys of Rewley and Oseney, which Dr. 
Johnson surveyed in silence for half-an-hour, and then 
said “I viewed them with indignation.” The ok city 
walls, which extend round an oblong figure of two miles 
in circumference, may still be traced with some exactness 
and be seen perfectly in New College garden. The 
solitary tower of the ancient castle still remains, a 
picturesque sight from the mill-stream, with a high 
mound, and some fragments of the wall. A crypt was 
discovered here some years ago, a very interesting 
example of early Norman work, now known as Maud’s 
Chapel. The Empress Mand, being narrowly besieged 
here, escaped one night with three attendant knights. 
Tt was in the winter ; the snow covered the ground, the 
Thames was frozen, and the fugitives were clad in white 
sheets, to elude observation. There are various other 
localities familiar to every Oxonian, and with their own 
historical or contemporary associations: Woodstock and 
Cumnor, Iffley, Godstowe, Nuneham, and lordly Blen- 
heim, with various others of minor note, to which we 
shall probably return some day in a separate article. 

We now conclude these papers. The outward and 
inward aspect of our English universities, beyond our 
own shores, is without a parallel in the world. Oxford 
is the only city we know which never tires and never 
disappoints. Our readers may understand the feelings 
of Sir William Jones, who spoke of “ the beloved streets 
of Oxford as the haven in which, when his course was 
run, he should, in his declining years, take refuge.” 

The motto of the University of Oxford is “ Dominus 
illuminatio mea.” While the University truly continues 
to point to the primal source of light and knowledge, and 
makes the Divine oracle the foundation of her teaching, 
we may expect that a blessing from above will abide upon 
her. Her sons will evermore gratefully remember that 
they have derived from her many of the most precious 
blessings which have fallen to their lot, and breathe the 
prayer that peace may be within her walls and plen- 
teousness within her palaces. 





GEORGE BURLEY; 


HIS HISTORY, EXPERIENCES, AND OBSERVATIONS. 
BY G. E. SARGENT, AUTHOR OF “‘ ADVENTURES OF A CITY ARAB.” 
CHAPTER LVI,—I AM MARRIED; SET OUT ON A WEDDING TOUR, 
AND RENEW AN OLD FRIENDSHIP, 

I sHatt not trouble my readers with a particular account 
of my private interview with Mr. Millman, on the day 
following his sister’s visit to my lodgings. It is enough 
to say that it was eminently satisfactory, I believe, to us 

both. 

T have still less inclination to dwell upon my subse- 
quent interview with Mar j Millman. So long as the 
world lasts, such passages in personal histories will, no 
doubt, take place; but that is no reason why they should 
be made public property. I shall only say, therefore, 
that I was very happy, and heaped blessings mentally 
on the head of aunt Rhoda, for being “ unconventional.” 

Edwin Millman was in ecstacies—so he said—dnd 
wondered where his wits had been that he had not seen 
why I had so long avoided meeting his sister. 


The long and short of the matter is, that I and Mary 
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were quietly betrothed; and our wedding” day” was 
arranged for the ensuing autumn. 

There is no earthly happiness without its alloy; and 
the alloy to mine was that I should have to break up 
my home with the Filbys, just at a time, to0, when our 
joint occupancy of Rose Cottage (for so was their new 
house named) was almost decided on. But my old 
friends, and especially Betsy, took the disappointment 
very philosophically. Or rather, their hearty rejoicings 
at my pleasant prospects neutralised their vexation at 
the disturbance of our former plans. They were, perhaps, 
the more easily reconciled to my leaving them, by reason 
of my taking a house in the neighbourhood of Rose 
Cottage; so that, as Betsy said, we should be all one 
family like, after all. 

And so, time swiftly gliding on, our wedding day 
came, in due course. 

It was a whim of mine, and Mary indulged me in it, 
that our honeymoon, or part of it, should be spent in 
Kent, amidst the scenes of my boyhood of which I have 
spoken. Accordingly, after the ceremony was per- 
formed, which made us man and wife, and a hasty wed- 
ding breakfast despatched, and travelling gear put on, 
a modest postchaise drove up to the door of the house 
in Gracechurch Street, and, amidst the hearty congra- 
tulations of the wedding guests, we started on our 
journey : we—that is to say, my darling Mary, her 
bridesmaids—a certain Lucy Lascelles, of whom I have 
no more to say here than that, before another year passed 
over her head, she was Mrs. Edwin Millman—and 
myself. 

Dr. Johnson is said to have declared that there is no 
earthly pleasure superior to that of travelling in a post- 
chaise over a smooth road, at the rate of I forget how 
many miles an hour. He did not think of adding, with 
a newly-married wife by one’s side. But, transcendent 
as is the pleasure, it palls by the long continuance ; and 
when, late in the evening, we arrived at my old quarters 
—the “Lion” at Wingham (the landlady of which had 
been duly notified of our intended visit)—we were not 
sorry that our journey was over. 

How royally (as became the reputation of the old inn) 
we were entertained; how the genial hostess feigned to 
believe that I could not be the whey-faced—yes, she 
called me whey-faced—boy she remembered to have 
cossetted more than fifteen years before—how she in- 
quired with much interest after the gentleman with the 
white beard, and sighed when told of his death: all this, 
and more, needs no comment. 

I have said that it was a whim of mine to spend the 
very earliest few days of my wedded life in Kent. Yet 
not altogether a whim. There was, at least, a serious 
reason at the bottom of it. During the last two years 
I had heard neither from nor of my poor cousin Sophy ; 
and I wished very much to see her. Mary also—after 
she had heard the story from my lips—felt a kindly 
interest in her new cousin. 

“ Why shouldn’t she come and stay with us? atleast, 
why not pay us a long visit?” sheshad asked. And, 
though I had some doubts as’ to the desirableness of 
this plan, there could be no doubt that the proposal was 
kind; and it strengthened my desire to renew my old 
friendly interview with Sophy and her grandparents. ° 

Accordingly, after one day’s rest at the famous old 
“Lion,” we took our way towards the distant village, 
by the well-remembered foot-path through the parks, 
and entering the village street near to the “ Four Horse- 
shoes,” we walked on. Presently the house in which 
Mrs. Tozer formerly lived loomed in sight; and as we 
passed it, and looked up-at the windows, I:was struck 
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by seeing the name of Bolster, framed and glazed, im- 
porting that Miss Bolster sought patronage as a milliner 
and dressmaker; also that she occupied some portion 
of her time in cleaning and turning and trimming straw 
and Leghorn hats and bonnets. Furthermore, by a 
plain card in the same window, passengers were informed 
that Miss Bolster had genteel (a particularly large 
, “ genteel”) lodgings to let. 

“ What a funny name,” said Lucy Lascelles ; “Bolster; 
Miss Bolster !” 

“I made the same remark a good many years ago, 
Lucy. We will see, if you please, whether the name and 
its owner are well matched,” and I opened the gate. 

“My dear Hurly,” Mary remonstrated ; but I told 
her that I had a particular desire to see the lady with 
the funny name, and we walked up to the door, which 
was speedily opened to us by a neat-handed damsel who, 
on my inquiring for Miss Bolster, ushered us into the 
same parlour in which, when a boy, I underwent on 
one occasion the searching examination of Mrs. Tozer. 

Miss Bolster soon made her appearance; the same 
Marianne Bolster whom I had known in those boyish 
days; there was no doubt of that remaining: but 
wonderfully smartened up and improved, nevertheless. 
A little sprightly woman of some thirty years old, with 
bright eyes and modest curls, and in a fashionable morn- 
ing dress. And yet I instinctively looked at her left 
cheek, as though almost expecting still to see there the 
red streaks left by the sounding slap I had heard be- 
stowed upon it by its owner’s angry mistress more than 
sixteen years ago. There were no red cheeks, however ; 
but a pretty blush on both checks, as the little woman 
curtsied to her lady visitors, and seemed to be waiting 
their pleasure. 

“You don’t remember me, ma’am,” I said. 


Miss Bolster looked up in my face, and very demurely 


answered in the negative. And then a half light 
broke in upon her suddenly—“ Why, it isn’t—it isn’t 
you ?” 

“ Yes, it is me—me, Hurly; and this lady is”—I laid 
my hand on Mary’s arm—“ my wife.” 

“Oh, the darling! I must kiss her, then, for old sake’s 
sake.” And, suiting the action to the word, Miss Bolster 
sprang forward, and, throwing her arms round Mary’s 
neck, embraced her with hearty good-will. Having 
subjected Lucy to the same ordeal, Miss Bolster apolo- 
gised for the freedom she had taken. “But Master 
Hurly—I beg his pardon, Burley, I mean—and I were 
always such good friends that I really couldn’t 
help it.” 

As the “always” was comprised within the space of 
one week, I was rather surprised, at first, at the little 
woman’s ardour, and even at her remembrance of me, 
until I painfully reflected how desolate her life must at 
that time have been that so deep an impression of my 
boyish sympathy remained. Passing by this, however, I 
congratulated Miss Bolster on her present apparently 
comfortable circumstances. And then I found, what I 
have since observed again and again—that there is a 
crook in every lot, and that even unexpected prosperity 
has its vexations and drawbacks. 

She was very well off, considering; she could not 
deny that, said Marianne Bolster; she had worked hard, 
and had gone through no end of worries; but she had 
made up her mind to hard work and worry, so that 
didn’t signify. Then she had—but there is no need to tell 
at full length the story how she had saved enough money 
to apprentice herself to a dressmaker ; how her genius in 
cutting out and her taste in genteel costume were deve- 
loped; how, in time, she rose to be forewoman in a 





certain fashionable establishment, and again saved 
money ; how, just at a fortunate juncture, two or three 
years ago, on paying a visit to her native village, 
she found that her old house of bondage was vacant by 
the death of its once owner, and that it was to be sold in 
consequence of the failure of Marmaduke—“ and a pretty 
mess he seems to have made of it,’ said Miss Bolster, 
interjectively—and how the fancy took her to invest her 
savings, together with two or three hundred pounds 
she was able to borrow, in the purchase of the house, 
and the establishment of her present business. 

She was doing well, too; oh, she had nothing to com- 
plain of on that score. She had always her hands full 
of work, and employed apprentices and workwomen, I 
forget how many; and had no difficulty in making her 
way, and expected soon to pay home the mortgage- 
money. It was not that that worried her. Low people 
would. call her Marianne, and would remember the time 
when she was only a servant, and was knocked about 
by such mistresses as Mrs. Tozer. This was her trouble. 

It was very vexatious, no doubt; but I could suggest 


no remedy for the grievance but patience; and then’ 


T turned the conversation by asking if Miss Bolster had 
heard any particulars concerning the closing days of her 
former mistress’s life. 

Heard! O yes, she had heard more than was true, 
perhaps; but at any rate it was currently reported that 
Mrs. Tozer became at last so fretful and unreasonable 
that she could get no one to “put up with her tantrums;” 
and that even when she lay on her death-bed, her temper 
“wasn’t a bit mended,” for with her little remaining 
strength she threw into her nurse’s face (a parish nurse, 
for she could get no one else to stay with her) a glass of 
toast and water because she detected that it was stale. 

“ And Marmaduke ?” I asked. 

“Oh, Marmaduke never came near her, though she 
was moaning and crying out for him all day long, and 
all night too, for days before she died. He was too 
busy with the new estate he had bought. And, after 
all,” said Miss Bolster, with a good deal of truth, “ it 
isn’t much to be wondered at that Marmaduke Tozer 
turned out as he did. He wasn’t led on to love his 
mother when he was a child ; his love was crushed down 
then and turned to fear; and it wasn’t to be expected 
that fear would turn to love again when he grew older. 
You may burn an old stocking, and make tinder of it 
easily,” the little woman added, “ but you can’t unburn 
it, you know.” 

Acknowledging this, I told Miss Bolster that we were 
on the way to the gamekeeper’s cottage, and asked 
could she give me any information respecting Sophy. 

The reply was sorrowful and unexpected. My poor 
cousin was rapidly sinking in a rapid decline. Doctors 
had given her up. It was a hopeless case they said, so 
everybody could see ; and that was Marmaduke’s doings 
again. ; 

I had no heart for further communications; and 
declining Miss Bolster’s polite and pressing entreaties 
that we would take “a little something” to refresh us 
after our long walk, we soon afterwards took oar leave, 
and went on our way. 


CHAPTER LVII.— HOW MY HONEYMOON WAS SPENT, AND THE 
MONTH AFTER—THE LAST OF MARMADUKE TOZER. 


As we drew near to the gamekeeper’s cottage, I asked 
Mary and her friend to walk on slowly under the shelter 
of the park fence; then I turned in at the little wicket- 
gate alone, and gently knocked at the door. 

It was opened to me by Dame Storks—so aged, and 
feeble; and careworn that I had some difficulty in recog- 
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nising her. She did not know me; but her anxious 
solicitude for her granddaughter led her at once to the 
conclusion that I was a new doctor who had promised 
some day to call and sce what could be done: and she 
tremblingly invited me to enter, whispering cautiously 
in my ear, as she did this, “I don’t think my poor girl 
is so very bad as they say, sir. You will try to cure 
her, won’t youP Poor dear! poor dear!” 

Idid not care to let my old acquaintance see how 
deeply I was moved by the simple pathos of her entreaty; 
and I followed her silently into the well-remembered 
kitchen, which had scarcely changed its appearance 
during the ten years which had elapsed since I last 
stepped across its stone floor. 

Sophy was not there; she was out in the park, Dame 
Storks said. “She manages to walk out in the sun- 
shine, sir, and it does her good; so, you see, she can’t 
be so very bad,” she added. 

“Tll go to her; don’t trouble yourself, I know the 
way,’ I said, hastily; and in another minute I was in the 
park. It seemed not long since I was last there, watch- 
ing Sophy and Marmaduke as they strolled among the 
trees, and made themselves happy with their deceitful 
dreams—day-dreams of future pleasures; no, not long 
since. But how changed the reality now! It was too 
painful to dwell upon, and I hastened towards the slight, 
drooping figure I saw not far distant, seated on a rustic 
chair, which had probably been placed there for her 
comfort. She did not see me till I was very near to her, 
and then she uttered a faint cry, first of terror, and then 
of delight, as she rose, and almost fell into my arms. 

It was too true. Jt was a hopeless case. Oh, that 
light burden—almost lighter than when she was a 
hearty, healthy, romping child! That death-pale coun- 
tenance, flushed only on each cheek into one deep 
crimson, burning spot! Those large eyes, so preter- 
naturally bright, with those dark rings around them! 
Yes, too true; consumption had marked her as its prey, 
and would never loosen its grasp till its fatal work was 
done : never. “ 

“Oh, Hurly !. how good of you—how good—to think 
of your poor cousin in her great sorrow!” she said, 
smiling through her tears. 

“Think of, you? I have thought of you every day, 
Sophy, these many years. But I did not know you 
were ill,” ; 

“T have beon poorly, very,” she said; “but I am 
getting stronger and better. I shall soon be well now. 
If it were not for this nasty cough which I cannot get 
rid of, I should soon gain strength; but it hinders me 
from resting.” 

The common delusion—I should be quite well if—if it 
were not for this or the other symptom, which proves 
how illI am. Poor Sophy! 

“ And I have such thoughts,” she continued, “ which 
keop me awake at night. Oh, Hurly! if I could but be 
sure—quite sure, I should not care then how ill I might 
be. There is not much left for me to live for now, is 
there P” 

She said this very mournfully. 

“Much to live for, my dear cousin, but more to die 
for; oh, how much more! But you say, if you could be 
sure—sure of what, Sophy P” 

“ Hurly, you told me once, it was almost the last time 
I saw you at that dreadful Silver Square”—she shud- 
dered as she said this—“ that all the riches and pleasures 
in the whole world were not worth a thought in com- 
parison with the love of Christ.” 

“Yes, dear cousin, yes; I said this.” 

“And I partly believed it then. At least, I thought 
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that the love of Christ must be very poor indeed if 
it were not worth more than I had ever found in riches 
and pleasure.” 

“ And you think so now, Sophy ?” " 

“ More now than ever. If I could I would not live 
again those miserable years I spent in London. But you 
told me something else, Hurly. You said that that love 
was waiting for me, wooing me, seeking admission into 
my soul. That I had but to——” Her voice failed her 
here. We had been returning to the cottage—she 


leaning her light weight on my arm, and I, forgetting 
how weak she was, had hurried her beyond her strength. 
“One moment, Hurly,” she whispered, feebly. 
shall be better soon. 
sometimes suddenly.” 
She did not recover immediately, however; and I had 
almost to bear her in my arms into the cottage. 


“ I 
These fainting fits come upon me 


“You are not the new doctor, then?” said Dame 
Storks, tremblingly, when I endeavoured to explain who 
Iwas. “I don’t understand it,” she added; “I dare 
say “tis all right, but my memory fails, and trouble 
comes 80 thick and thick that I can’t think of much 
else. And people come and go, come and go, just as 
they like. It didn’t use to be so.” 

“ Grandmother, you know George Burley; you re- 
member him, do you not?” said Sophy, rousing her- 
self to speak. It was of little avail, however. Sorrow 
and age had not only impaired the memory, but dimmed 
the intellects also, of Dame Storks, who knew no one 
distinctly but her husband and her granddaughter. So 
Sophy told me; and added that her grandfather was 
now laid up with rheumatism, and almost bedridden. 

“ Sophy,” I said, presently; “I have news to tell you. 
I am married.” 

“Married! Qh, Hurly, I am so glad; .so very glad.” 

, “ Married ; but only two days ago. My wife is with 
me now—she is waiting outside—she would like to know 
you; she loves you already. May I bring her in?” 

There was no need to ask permission; no need, at 
least, for an answer in words. Sophy’s eager counten- 
ance was the answer. As I was about to leave her, 
however, she laid her hand on my arm, and whispered, 
“T want to ask you one question, Hurly, now we are 
alone, Have you heard anything, do you knew anything 
of him ?” 

“Of him? of Marmaduke ?” 

“No, no;” she smiled faintly. 
foolish we both were} Poor Marmaduke! I hope he 
will be happy. Iam afraid my father took his revenge 
on him as he said he would, though I begged him not to 
do so. But it was not of Marmaduke I was thinking 
then. I meant my father. Do you think that what they 
said is true ?—that he is dead ?” 

“I cannot tell, my dear cousin. I know only that he 
has not been heard of since that sad time.” 

“ My poor father!” she rejoined. “He was kind to 
me, or meant to be. He loved me, I am sure. Iam 
sorry I could not be more fond of him, or more 
grateful to him than I was. But was it very wrong 
that I was not? I could not respect him, you know.” 

I thought of this long afterwards. I think of it now 
sometimes. There can be no true, pure love and 
gratitude where there is no respect. I said something 
like this, and then I called in my young wife and her 
friend. 

I shall not lengthen my sfory by an account of this 
their first meeting, except by saying that Mary and my 
cousin soon understood and loved each other. There 
were no barriers of ceremony to break down, or what 
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few there were were easily broken; so that, when 
we presently retired, it was with the understanding 
that we were to see Sophy again on the following 
day, ; 
But I must not omit to record that the old grand- 
mother’s homely hospitality had survived her memory, 
so that we could not be permitted to leave the cottage 
without partaking of its owner’s cake and currant wine. 





We returned to the cottage on the following day, but 
not till we had seen the doctor, who, as a matter of 
form, still visited the patient. Our strongest and 
saddest impressions were confirmed by him. There 
was no hope—none. He comforted us, however, by an 
assurance, which I saw no reason to doubt, that all 
had been done for my cousin’s restoration that skill 
could suggest, that she had needed no comforts, and 
that her disease, though probably hastened on by trouble, 
was hereditary in its source, and, sooner or later, would 
most likely have claimed her as its victim. 

At Mary’s request, I left her with my cousin and her 
friend Lucy. At the termination of an hour I returned. 

“You will come and see me again,” said the invalid, 
as my young wife kissed her, and wished her good-bye. 

“Yes; again and again.” 

And she kept her promise; for that day we paid 
another visit to Miss Bolster, and engaged her lodgings, 
that we might be nearer fo poor Sophy. 

We have never regretted that the month which we 
had designed for entire recreation and desultory pleasure- 
taking was turned aside from this object and devoted to 
the sacred duty thus unexpectedly set before us. We 
have no happier memories now, of our early married life, 
than those connected with my dear dying cousin. We 
took a few excursions from our temporary lodgings, 
visited my old schoolmaster and St. Judith’s Bay, and 
one or two of the neighbouring towns; spent a day in a 
jaunt to the Reculvers, and part of another in exploring 
the ruins of Richborough Castle; but besides these wo 
never left the little village, and not a day passed which 
did not take us, sometimes singly, sometimes together, 
to the gamekeeper’s cottage, and bring us into quiet and 
solemn communion with dear Sophy. At length my 
month of absence had expired, and it was needful that I 
should. return to the business house: in. Gracechurch 
Street. Our cottage, also, was waiting for its new 
océcupants; and, under the joint superintending care and 
zeal of aunt Rhoda and my old friend Betsy, was 
gaily decorated against our arrival. So we were told 
in a brief note from Edwin Millman. 

“T have a favour, a great favour, to ask of you, 
Hurly,” said my wife, an evening or two before the day 
appointed for our return. 

“A favour of me—a favour? Why not say that you 
have a claim to make upon me? or, at most, a wish 
unfulfilled that I can gratify ?” 

“ Because, dear Hurly, it is best to-call things by their 
right names. It is a favour that I have to ask.” 

“It is yours, Mary, before you name it.” 

Mary shook herhead. “ It involves a sacrifice, Hurly, 
on your part, and on mine too; I am sure it involves a 
sacrifice for us both,” said she. “I want you to leave 
me here—to consent to my remaining here while I can 
be of any use or comfort to your poor cousin. Will you 
grant me this P” 

“What? and go back to London without my dear 
darling wife? Oh, Mary!” 

“Tt will not be for long,” she pleaded. 
not seen how Sophy fails from day to day ?” 

“I have seen it, indeed,” 
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“ A few weeks more, and, if God will, we shall meet 
again; and will it not make us happier then’ to think 
that we are not so selfish, dear—so very selfish—as to 
set our own present joy against a solemn Christian 
duty P” 

“What will be thought of us, Mary,” I asked, in 
sore dismay, “if I go back without you? It will be 
said that we quarrelled in our honeymoon, and even, 
perhaps, that I have deserted you. Besides, it will be 
so strange for you to be left here alone.” 

“Not alone, dear husband, because Lucy is willing 
to remain with me; and I shall have your old friend, 
Miss Bolster, to take care of me.” 

“ But the appearance of it, my dear Mary !” 

“T know it will not be quite conventional,” she 
replied; “but if it is right——” 

“Do not say any more, dear. It shall be as you 
please,” I said, with a sigh of resignation. 

So I went back to London without my wife, solitary 
and troubled—troubled, because I had taken what I knew 
must be a last farewell of my cousin. 

I did not go to my own house, but quietly occupied a 
room in my friend Filby’s Rose Cottage; and it seemed 
almost as though the events of the past month had been 
but a dream, 

Nevertheless, I had the consolation of hearing every 
day from Mary, whose letters gave me the happy as- 
surance that my dear cousin was ripening fast for heaven, 
that her fears of death were taken away, and her hopes 
firmly fixed “within tho veil.” What can I say more ? 


Then came a letter, after our separation had endured 
about a month, to say that the last scene of all was 
evidently drawing on; and at the close of that day I 
was once more travelling over the Kentish roads. It 
was early on the following morning that TI arrived at 
Miss Bolster’s house. My wife was not there; she had 
been all night at the gamekeeper’s cottage; so had Miss 
Lascelles; and I bent my steps thither. My dear wife 
heard them, and hastened to meet me in the little 
garden. 

Tt was all over. 
they could do. 

Five days later, and the mortal remains. of my poor 
cousin were committed to the grave, in sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection to eternal life through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


Disease and death had done all that 


We lingered a few days longer in the village, partly 
that we might comfort the mourning grandparents— 
who by this time had recalled George Burley to mind— 
and also that we might make some arrangements for 
their future requirements. It was on the evening of 
the third day after Sophy’s funeral that I strolled alone 
and pensively into the churchyard to see that some 
directions I had given respecting her grave had- been 
attended to. It was late, and the evening would have 
been dark if the moon, almost at full, had not shone 
down brightly on the scene. 

T had looked at the little hillock beneath which my 
poor cousin lay quietly at rest, and had almost reached 
the churchyard gate on. my return, when it was opened 
by another person who approached hastily until we were 
almost face to face. Scarcely face to face, however, for 
the stranger’s hat was so pulled down over his brow, 
and the collar of a loose cloak which he wore was s0 
closely fastened round his mouth and chin, that his 
features were almost concealed. 

Supposing him to be a romantic or a thoughtful resi- 
dent in the village who cultivated a taste for moonlight 
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rambles, I should have passed. him silently if he had 
not laid his hand rather rudely on my arm, and accom- 
panied the action by asking sternly and abruptly— 

“Where have you laid her ?” 

I knew the speaker now. There was no need for him 
to lift his hat and unclasp his cloak-collar (which, how- 
ever, he did), to enable me to exclaim, in. the first 
moment of surprise—* Marmaduke! You here!” 

“Yes, here;” he said, impatiently.. ‘ You have no 
malice against me, Hurly, have you?” he asked. 

“ None, my poor friend,” I replied. 

- “Thank you; but I don’t want your pity, either,” he 
went on, haughtily. “TI saw you enter the churchyard, 
and knew you,” he added; “but'I don’t want to disturb 
your solitude. Only show me where the poor girl lies 
buried, and then you may leave me, if you please.” 

I took him by the arm, and walked silently back to 
the grave. There he shook me off, but not roughly ; 
and I was able now to look into his countenance, for the 
moon shone brightly upon it. My readers will recollect 
that, in my first description of Marmaduke, I wrote of 
him as being exceedingly handsome. He was handsome 
still; but his beauty was like that which is sometimes 
pictured of a fallen angel. Sensuality was stamped 
upon it, and discontent, and remorse. He was, or 
seemed to be, ghastly pale; but this might have been 
partly attributed to the peculiar light by which he was 
seen. It was no deception, however, which made me 
only fancy that I perceived the strong muscular workings 
of his face as he stood gazing down on the cold mound 
at his feet. Presently he broke the painful silence. 
“Call me fool, call me villain,” he said, passionately. 

“T call you neither,” I said; “nor did Sophy even 
reproach you. It will surely be some comfort for you 
to know that you had no share in her early death. She 
was net heart-broken by you. She remembered you 


kindly, and almost her last expressed wishes were for. 


your happiness.” 

“Poor Sophy! dear Sophy!” he groaned, and tears 
rolled down his pallid cheeks. 

“Tt will add to your comfort,’ I went on, “ that my 
cousin died rejoicing in hope of a better life. Her tried 
spirit is happy now.” 

Marmaduke made no reply, but walked slowly away, 
and I, side by his side. 

“Thank you, Hurly,” he presently said, when we 
reached the gate; “here then we part,” he added. 

And there we parted; for I could not ask him to 
accompany me to his old home; and he proffered no 
explanation as to whence he came, or how he had heard 
of Sophy’s death and burial. I heard of him no more, 





Tre ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—The first public messages sent 
through the cable, as soon as the telegraphic communication 
was completed, deserve place in the historical records of 1866 :— 
“From the Queen, Osborne, to the President of the United States, 

Washington. 

“The Queen congratulates the President on the successful 
completion of an undertaking which she hopes may serve as 
an additional bond of union between the United States and 
England.” 

The President replied as follows :— 

“From Andrew Johnson, the Ewecutive Mansion, Washington, 
to her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

“ July 30, 11.30 a.m. 

“The President of the United States acknowledges with 
profound gratification the receipt of her Majesty’s despatch, 
and cordially reciprocates the hope that the cable that now 
unites the eastern and western hemispheres may serve to 
strengthen and perpetuate peace and amity between the Govern- 
ment of England and the Republic of the United States.” 
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Ros Roy’s Sseconp Canoz Vorace.—The “Rob Roy” 
penetrated the inmost canals of Hamburg, even through the 
Jews’ quarter, and sometimes by tunnels. Then she started 
for a four days’ cruise on the Elbe, and next ascended the 
river Rhyn, which goes forty miles into Holstein, amid luxuriant 
gardens. and a very rich country, where I found the people 
about equally divided as to union with Prussia. Villages 
turned out en masse to see the boat, schools were dismissed 
with shouts, and men at drill were disbanded. At one place a 
lad ran off and returned to the sight with his grandmother on 
his back, carrying the poor old lady by her wrists like a sack. 
T had often to take the canoe upstairs and lock it in a room for 
safety, and once the people reported that I had brought a 
violoncello with me. I had now to attempt the hazardous feat 
of catching a steamer near the bank in the Elbe, with a heavy 
seaon. After an hour’s work I landed for rest at a bleak 
island, with a pilot boat (chartered by me to signal the steamer), 
and which had sailed alongside with two reefs in. The natives 
who watched our approach were told I was “a wild Chinaman 
being chased,” and they came with bludgeons and axes and 
pursued me for half an hour, until the steamer was in sight, 
and the ‘‘ Rob Roy ” was taken to Heligoland. This romantic 
roek, the smallest English colony, has a population under 3000, 
and a number of visitors for bathing, nearly all Germans. There 
are only two or three Englishmen in the place, which might 
easily be improved by the expenditure of a little capital. I 
paddied round this island, the upper surface of which is the 
size of Hyde Park, and then to the island of Dune, a pretty 
patch of sand made famous through the world by a correspon- 
dence in the “Times” last year concerning the rabbits there. 
The Heligolanders were thoroughly amazed at the “* Rob Roy,” 
and her captain was most kindly treated by the governor, who 
seems to be doing all the good he can among a people prejudiced 
as islanders often are, and attached to the old privileges of 
times when wrecks at sea were hailed as blessings to the 
idle folk on shore. From Bremen I next went up the Gesta 
river, and saw six Prussian ships of war, and then sailed along 
the Weser to Nordenham, tossing about in the swell among a 
fine shoal of porpoises, Thence a calm voyage in a screw 
steamer with 300 cattle brought me to Thames Haven, and the 
“Rob Roy” paddled up the river until from the: Temple Pier 
she was carried upstairs into my chambers safe and sound, and 
with all her crew in radiant health. I have thus during the 
last two months travelled in this canoe more than 1000 miles, 
of which about a third was done under sail. We have also 
gone nearly 1000 miles in twenty-five steamers, and 500 miles 
on six railways, the whole expense of the trip being £45.— 
J. Macgregor, Esq., in the “ Times.” 

THe Cuair or St. Peter.—That chair, whichis encased in 
wood and various coverings, and supported by figures.of the 
four evangelists, claims to be the very chair in which Pudens, 
the senator mentioned in Scripture, gave St. Paul to sii upon 
when he was lodging in his house. Now, soon after the French 
Revolution, and after the French army had taken possession of 
Rome, M. Denon, who was deputed by the French Government 
to take charge of objects in that city, determined, with a friend, to 
see what was inside that chair. Well, they took down all the 
covering, which had never been removed since the days of Pope 
Alexander vil, and which was placed on the chair by the ccle- 
brated architect Bellini; and a lady who knew Denon stated 
that she herself heard him tell this story, that, when he and his 
friend had stripped the chair of its eovering, they found, sure 
enough, a marble chair, which was evidently a consular one ; 
and, after brushing off the dust, they perceived some writing 
in Arabic characters, which they got some learned man to read 
for them, the English of the words being, “There is but one 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” Those two men, on making 
this discovery, said to each other, “It is not for us to interfere 
with the religion of the people, and let us put the chair again 
as it was, and say nothing about the matter, lest we should 
bring a scandal on the whole Church.” ‘They did so, and the 
chair has never been seen since. The late Cardinal Wiseman, 
in great indignation, wrote a pamphlet on this subject, in which 
he said that the person who made that statement was a 
calumniator. That pamphlet was published in England while 
I was at Rome, andI have got a copy of it, which ig, I believe, 
almost the only copy in London. It is, in fact, a great 
curiosity. “The wonderful earnestness with which the cardinal 
sets to work to prove that this chair is the very chair of 
Pudens would astonish you. There. is a show of logic about 
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the whole thing, and a delightful assumption of facts which 
would convince anybody who does not care whether history is 
true or false. But some people said, and I among the rest, 
‘*There is one easy mode of deciding this question: why not 
look at the chair? Why nof strip it of all the coverings, as 
Denon and his friend did?” ‘Oh no,” was the reply: “it is 
too sacred a thing for that.” Nowthere you have a specimen 
of the system of lies by which the Church of Rome is sup- 
ported.— Mr. Prebendary Burgess. 

American Empassres.—In the letters of Mrs. Abigail Adams, 
wife of the first ambassador from the United States to the 
Court of St. James’s, we find some interesting references to 
the expenses of the embassy, and some comments on the 
stinted allowances from the Government which are not wholly 
inapplicable to our own time. In a letter to Mrs, Cranch, 
mother of the Lucy Cranch alluded to by Mrs, Beecher Stowe 
in “The Minister’s Wooing,” the economic management of 
Mrs. Adams appears. She was with her husband, then resid- 
ing near Paris, in his official capacity. “1 have become 
steward,” she writes, “and book-keeper, determined to know 
with accuracy what our expenses are.” She then comments 
with a slight, but, all things considered, excusable degree of 
asperity, upon the straitness of the allowance from the Govern- 
ment at home, for the becoming support of its representatives 
abroad, adding, “‘ My own interest apart, the system is bad ; for 
that nation which degrades their own ministers by obliging 
them to live in narrow circumstances cannot expect to be held 
in high estimation themselves.” ‘We avoid every expense 
that is not held indispensable ;” and, referring to her husband’s 
services, says, ‘‘I cannot but think it hard that a gentleman 
who has devoted so great a part of his life to the service of the 

ublic, who has been the means in a great measure of procur- 
ing such extensive territories to his country, who saved their 
fisheries, and who is still labouring to procure them further 
advantages, should find it necessary so cautiously to calculate.” 
To her sympathising sister she then mentions the ceaselessly 
recurring change of dress required at certain occasions: 
‘There is now a court mourning for a prince of eight years 
old, whose father is an ally to the king of France, This mourn- 
ing is ordered by the court, and is to be worn eleven days 
only.” And playfully glancing at “ poor Mr. Jefferson’s” incon- 
venience, who “ had to hie away for a tailor to get a whole 
black silk suit made up in two days,” she remarks that “ at the 
end of eleven days, should another death happen, he will be 
obliged to have a new suit of mourning cloth, because that is 
the season when silk must be left off. We may groan, but 
these are expenses which cannot be avoided; for fashion is the 
deity every one worships in this country, and from the highest 
to the lowest you must submit.” 

SouTHERN THAMES EMBANKMENT.—Mr. Tite, in laying the 
first stone of this great work, gave the following account of the 
origin of the scheme :—“ The whole of this site was, in the early 
days of the Normans, covered by the waters ofthe Thames. It 
was, in fact, a marsh, and was granted by Saxon and Norman 
kings to the see of Rochester. Afterwards, in 1180, it was 
given to the see of Canterbury, in whose possession it has re- 
mained up to the present time. It was then, and is still called 
Stangate, which means a stoneway; and this stoneway was no 
doubt made along the southern shore of the river to communi- 
cate with the palace of the Archbishop of Canterbury, built at 
the commencement of the 12th century. To this day it has 
remained no very great ornament to the water-side, especially 
since the magnificent palace opposite to us was erected. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works, therefore, have long been 
anxious to carry out the idea of embanking the river at this 
point—an idea which has been in tho minds of many for the 
last thirty or forty years. We certainly owe something to the 
predecessors of my noble friend who is now at the head of the 
Board of Works for bringing about the passing of an Act 
authorizing the construction of an embankment on the northern 
side of the Thames, and we felt, when engaged on the great 
system of sewage of the south side, that our work could not be 
regarded as complete until this embankment also was con- 
structed. We accordingly took the work in hand, and in 1864 
were enabled to obtain from the Legislature a Bill authorizing 
us to carry out our project, and empowering us to raise the 
necessary funds for the purpose.” The new embankment will 
be about 4300 feet in length, between Lambeth and West- 
minster, and will reclaim about six acres from the bed of the 
Thames, In September 1865 the first pile of the staging, which 
is a necessary preliminary to the formation of a coffer-dam, 
was driven. On the 17th of the following month tho dam 
itself, which consists of two rows of piles from thirty-five 
to forty feet in length and six feet apart, was commenced, and 
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it has since progressed so satisfactorily under the direction of 
the contractor, Mr. Webster, that it already extends from 
Westminster Bridge, more than half the entire length of the 
embankment. The line of the river wall will be about twenty 
feet inside the line of the coffer-dam, and above Lambeth 
Bridge will be about 100 feet inside the existing wharf 

so that the width of the river at that point will be considerably 
increased. A cross dam has been constructed 1200 feet above 
Westminster Bridge, and the foreshore taken in by this first 
section of the embankment is to be the site of the new St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. Mr. Webster has taken the contract for 
the erection of this hospital also, and has already laid the 
foundations of three out of the seven distinct blocks of buildings, 
connected by corridors, of which it will be composed. A paved 
walk, which will be approached from Westminster Bridge by a 
handsome flight of steps, will run in front of the hospital, and 
extend as far as Lambeth Palace. The roadway for carriages 
from Stangate will be along the line of the present Palace 
Road and Bishop’s Walk, thence along the river to Gunhouso 
Alley and High Street, Vauxhall. 

EpINBURGH RECOLLECTIONS.—In our September Part, page 
581, are inserted some old Edinburgh recollections, and among 
others an account of William Brodie, the citizen burglar. The 
writer wishes to explain that, in having spoken of Mr. George 
Williamson as a noted “thief-taker,” he did not intend the 
phrase in a disrespectful sense. Williamson was what is 
called a messenger-at-arms, which body at that time included 
nine-tenths of the country law agents. He was most active 
and upright in his profession, and remarkably successful in 
many difficult cases intrusted to him, The writer remembers 
visiting a very pretty villa of his near Edinburgh in 1807. The 
grounds were tastefully laid out, and in remembrance of those 
whose aid was sometimes necessary to him, he had set up the 
effigies of two town-guard soldiers. A much-esteemed Edin- 
burgh friend has pointed out some inaccuracies in the account 
of Brodie. He had an exact knowledge of all that occurred, 
having before him the authentic narrative of Brodie’s trial ; 
and he sent to ‘‘ The Leisure Hour” of 1855, No. 204, a fuller 
account of Brodie and his doings. The present writer’s “Old 
Recollections” were merely what passed in his own hearing 
when achild, ‘A Scottish correspondent” also indignantly re- 
pudiates the idea that Edinburgh is becoming a mere provincial 
town. All that the writer intimated was, that the later asso- 
ciations were less distinctly national, and belonged rather to 
Its beauty and its high 
literary eminence still remain, and will continue to. give it a 
distinguished place among the cities of Europe. It presents 
the singular anomaly of a town of 200,000 of population, sup- 
ported and flourishing with no adventitious aid from manufac- 
tures. It has for the last ten years been rapidly increasing in 
size, and its rental, exclusive of Leith, has been augmented at 
the rate of £40,000 per annum, whilst it appears from the 
reports of the Postmaster-General that in proportion to the 
population, it is next to London in respect of the number of 
letters annually given to its inhabitants. This is a fair test of 
mental activity and educational progress, and sustains the claim 
of Edinburgh to its title of “ the modern Athens.” 

PeriopicaL PRESSURES ON THE MONEY-MARKET.—At a meet- 
ing of the Statistical Society Mr. W. 8. Jevons read a paper 
“On the Frequent Autumnal Pressure in the Money-market, 
and the Action of the Bank of England.” ‘The author began 
by describing the remarkable drain of gold and notes from the 
Bank last autumn, which caused the Directors to raise the rate 
of interest £3 per cent. between September 28th and October 
7th. The pressure and loss thus inflicted upon trade were un- 
precedented, and quite unexpected in a sound and prosperous 
state of trade. He proceeded to show, however, that this drain, 
though more severe than usual, was perfectly normal in cha- 
racter, Average tables of the Bank accounts and the country 
circulation show that the first few weeks of October are alto- 
gether peculiar as regards the money-market. There is then 
a concurrence of causes—the payment of dividends, the quar- 
terly payment of rents, etc., the monthly settlement, the dis- 
persion of money for harvest purposes—which reduce the Bank 
reserve and bullion to the lowest point of the year, and raise 
the circulation to the highest point. The general growth of 
our monetary transactions, without a corresponding increase of 
our reserve of ready capital and currency, undoubtedly tends te 
render these periodical pressures more marked. It is well 
known that many men of great eminence in the banking and 
statistical world consider that these sudden oscillations might 
be mitigated by a repeal of the Bank Act. Mr. Jevons stated 
his belief that if these normal fluctuations were more thoroughly 
understood, the Bank might provide for them, 














